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“Come, little folks, try to be brave,” said Aunt 
Carol. “Think of the other time when mamma 
was away so long. You didn’t mind being here on 
the farm then.” 

“We could run out doors and play in the barn, 
then,” said Laddie, winking away his tears. “ But 
it’s been winter time so long, and ”— 

“Yes, Laddie-boy, I know; and you could say, 
too, that there’s not much to see in the country in 
winter from the windows. But we can’t help mat- 
ters just now, so must make the best of it. 

“TI know it’s hard on you little folks to be kept 
indoors so much. So I’m going to see if I can’t 
make Easter a nice, jolly time for you. Ive got 
an idea in my mind, but must have a talk with 
grandma first, before I can tell you about it. But 
I'll tell you to-morrow if she thinks we can carry 
it out.” 

When “to-morrow” came, Aunt Carol delighted 
the children by declaring she was going to give an 
Easter-tree party. 

“°Tain’t Easter when you have trees, auntie,” 
said Laddie, surprised. ‘“ Didn’t you forget?” 

“No,” said Aunt Carol, with a merry laugh. 
“I’m going to have an Easter tree; and you'll all 
enjoy it, too.” 

Then she counted the children on the nearest 
farms, and said to grandma, “ There’s nine of 
them from Flossie’s age to a little more than Lad- 
die’s.” 

* And they, with our own little folks, will make 
an even dozen,” replied grandma. “That will be 
enough to make a nice party.” 

Easter Monday afternoon was set for the time; 
and the invitations were sent to the little country 
children, and all began eagerly to look for the 
wonderful day. 

Aunt Carol spent many hours by herself, “ get- 
ting ready,” she said. What she was doing the 
children could not imagine, but were content to 
be sent out of her room for the time. When tired 
of playing, they hunted up grandma, or Mammy 
Chloe, and talked about the promised pleasure. 

Mammy made lots of “ goodies” which were put 
away in the pantry. The children eyed them long- 
ingly, but refused any offered them. 

“We don’t want even a teenty taste, do we?” 
asked Brownie. 

“No,” replied Laddie, “’cause it won’t be fair 
to the others if we taste ’em now.” 

But he was very curious about the tree. 
it be a pine or a cedar?” he asked one day. 

“Neither,” said Aunt Carol, her eyes twinkling. 
“Tt will be a peach-tree with lots of blossoms 
on it.” 

“ But the ones in the orchard won’t bloom for a 
long while,” Laddie said, his eyes full of wonder. 

“T’m not going to get mine from the orchard,” 
said Aunt Carol. “You know that young one 
down by the smoke-house? ” 

“Yes’m. Grandpa said he was goin’ to have it 
cut down.” 

“Well, that’s the one I’m going to have planted 
in the parlor. And I’m going to make it bloom 
and bear some wonderful fruit, too,” Aunt Carol 
informed Laddie, who went off more mystified 
than ever. 

Easter Monday came, and with it came the 
little invited guests. At first they were rather shy 
of the city children, but Aunt Carol soon had all 
of them acquainted, and started them to playing 
games in the big, wide hall; and they were soon 
laughing as merrily as if they had known each 
other all their lives. 

Then Aunt Carol told some funny stories, and 
the children played more games; and, after a 
while, grandma came to invite them all to supper. 

The table had been lengthened out, so as to make 
room for everybody. Grandpa and grandma sat 
at the ends, Uncle Ned and Aunt Carol in the 


“Will 


middle at the sides, and the rosy-cheeked little 
party people were seated on each side of them. 

The lamps had pink paper shades on them, and 
from hooks in the ceiling hung pink paper gar- 
lands. A big white sugar egg also hung from the 
middle hook. 

In the middle of the table there was a pink 
paper hen-coop, at each end of which sat a mother 
“Biddy” (made out of plaster of Paris); and 
around each one nestled a lot of tiny brown and 
yellow “ Peepies,” made out of sugar. 

And such a nice supper it was, too! There 
was golden-brown fried chicken, light, crisp but- 
termilk biscuit, delicious preserves, and plenty 
of rich, sweet milk. 

Lots of little cakes were there, too, shaped like 
rabbits and chickens, anda big nest full of what 
the children all thought were pigeon eggs, but 
which turned out to be little puff-balls filled with 
rich custard, made yellow to look like the yolks of 
eggs. 

And there was a great big bowlful of what 
Mammy Chloe called “ Ducks in the Puddle,” — 
little yellow custard balls floating around in milk. 

How the little party people enjoyed their 
supper! How they did eat! “Everything is 
light and wholesome, and there’s nothing to make 
them sick,” said grandma. 

After supper the big parlor doors were opened, 
and before the wondering children’s eyes stood 
the promised tree. Yes! Right in the centre of 
the room the young peach-tree stood, its slender 
branches all abloom with pink paper blossoms, so 
natural-looking they seemed to be real flowers 
growing on it. 

The tree was set in a mossy mound which 
represented a cave, close to the entrance of which 
sat a big stuffed gray rabbit, who kept guard 
over the treasures the cave held; and all over the 
tree hung egg-shells on which Aunt Carol had 
painted pictures of rabbits, brownies, butterflies, 
chickens, and birds. 

The shutters had been closed and the lamps 
lighted; and, with the light streaming upon it, the 
tree looked like one brought from fairyland. 

And great was the delight of the children, who, 
after inspecting and admiring it and its fruit to 
their hearts’ content, joined hands and danced 
around it in a ring, while Aunt Carol sang (to the 
tune of “Here we go round the mulberry bush”) 
this little song she had made for them ; — 


Here we dance ’round the Easter-egg tree, 
Full of peach-blossoms, dainty and bright, 
And strange-looking fruit from Mystery-land, 

On this Easter Monday night. 


Out of a cave this pretty tree grows, 
A cave full of gifts in all colors bright. 
Over them King Cotton-tail’s keeping guard 
On this Easter Monday night. 


These gifts are marked with the names of our guests, 
Traced in gold letters on ribbon snow-white, 

And to all will give much pleasure, we know, 
On this Easter Monday night. 

So, while we dance ’round the Easter-egg tree, 
We'll merrily sing our thanks, with delight, 

And give a ‘‘ Hurrah”’ for the fun we have had 
On this Easter Monday night. 


Then, while the little dancers rested, Uncle 
Ned tumbled “ King Cotton-tail” over, and took pos- 
session of the gifts he had so well guarded,— pretty 
baskets of colored eggs, which Aunt Carol gave to 
the children. The tree, too, was robbed of its 
odd fruit, which was distributed among the little 
folks to be kept as souvenirs of the jolly time 
enjoyed by them. 

Soon afterward one of the farm-hands brought 
the big market wagon up to the front porch to 
carry back to their homes the country children; 
and, while grandma and Mammy Chloe made them 


ready for the ride, the horses, which were decked 
out in gay tissue-paper plumes and many sleigh- 
bells, by tossing their heads and pawing the ground 
kept the bells ringing and jingling till the air was 
full of their music. 

‘Uncle Ned packed the little party people snugly 
into the big wagon among the soft hay which 
served as seats, then, getting up on the high seat, 
took up the reins, and, while “good-bys” were 
travelling from wagon to porch, from porch to 
wagon, drove away with his load of tired but 
happy little folks. 

“Aunt Carol,” said Laddie, as he kissed her 
good-night, “you're the bestest auntie in the 
world. We had a splendid time,— just splendid !” 

“ Dus’ ’pendid,” echoed sleepy little Floss. 

“And I’m goin’ to tell everybody,” continued 
Laddie, ‘‘’bout the peach-tree that had blooms at 
Easter in a parlor.” 

“And growed Easter eggs,” reminded Brownie. 

And, long after they were asleep, they still saw 
the wonderful tree and danced round it in their 
dreams. 


A SEED. 


A WONDERFUL thing is a seed, 
The one thing deathless forever, 
Forever old and forever new, 
Forever faithful and utterly true, 
Fickle and faithless never. 


Plant lilies, and lilies will bloom; 
Plant roses, and roses’ will grow; 

Plant hate, and hate to life will spring; 
Plant love, and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 


Selected. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
BRER RABBIT. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 
LL the world keeps Easter Day. It appeals 


to every one; and it would be impossible 

to strike the day out of the calendar. At 
this time the world puts on its shining morning 
face. Nature shakes herself, and, like an awak- 
ened young beauty decked with leaves and flowers, 
throws out a subtle suggestion of youth and life. 
As she plays those bright airs that are as old as 
time itself, and as the sunshine kindles athwart 
the land, the grinding, time-worn world bows be- 
fore the vision, and yields itself to the spell, giv- 
ing the welcome cry of “ Dominica Gaudii,”— the 
Lord’s day of joy. The day comes with a sense 
of refreshment. The festival truly knocks at the 
door of our soul. Christ has conquered death. 
And with this Easter message he rises with Whit- 
tier in his note of triumph: 


“That life is ever Lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 


It does not lessen our interest in this greatest of 
festivals to know that many of the customs we 
practise at this time are the relics of pagan days. 
The month of April takes its Saxon name from the 
name of the Saxon goddess Hostre, the word 
meaning rising day or dawn. And long before 
the advent of Christianity the heathen celebrated 
a spring festival in honor of Eostre. They called 
it oster-fest, the word “ ost” meaning east, in which 
quarter the sun rises. 

Very naturally, the Church took advantage of 


this heathen myth, clothed it in a Christian dress, 


and with joy for the risen day was added the joy 
for a risen Saviour. 

A sign of the season is to be found in the con- 
fectioners’ windows, which a week or two before 
Easter are given up to the show of Easter em- 
blems. We see rows of eggs in every conceiy- 
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able color elaborately decorated with designs in 
sugar. Fluffy chickens are doing their best to 
free themselves from the egg-shell, attempting to 
keep their balance when they strike terra firma. 

We all know the egg typifies the beginning of 
all things; and, as such a symbol, it is particularly 
appropriate for the season. Through all ages it 
has been the type of resurrection. The Aryan 
myth represents the renovated sign of spring by 
a red or golden egg. The Hindoos believe that 
from a seed came a golden beautiful egg, in which 
was born Brahma, the great Father of all spirits. 
The Indian believes that it was the shell of an egg 
which a wolf broke in his leap from the sky 
which gave an opportunity for the celestial birds 
— spring, summer, and autumn—to visit and 
bless the earth. The Persians gave as the origin 
of the mixed condition of things of good and evil 
in the universe the breaking together of a good 
and bad egg. The Romans had egg games at 
Easter in honor of Castor and Pollux, who were 
supposed to have come from anegg. And a Ger- 
man writer calls the egg a symbol of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, “ who broke forth from the grave as 
a chicken from a shell.” 

Among the leading characters in this pretty 
little cantata of Easter are the hare and rabbit. 
They are fashioned and displayed in curious and 
wonderful ways. Why they should be trans- 
formed into oviparous animals at this season might 
be somewhat a puzzle; and only the old heathen 
legends can make such an incongruous blending 
quite clear to us. : 

Hare and rabbit belong to the same genus, and 
are included under the general name of hare, the 
difference chiefly being the rabbit is smaller, not 
as fleet of foot, and burrows in the ground instead 
of building in the grass. 

In pagan days the hare seems to have been 
regarded with much veneration and much super- 
stition. In France and Germany it is supposed to 
méan ill-luck if one meets a hare on one’s journey ; 
and the misfortune can only be averted by return- 
ing three times, and then resuming the journey. 
It is also believed that a hare running across the 
path of a wedding party is a sign that the marriage 
will be an unhappy one. ; 

The Hindoos believe that Buddha once took the 
shape of a hare, that he might feed a hungry man, 
and in that shape has ever after remained. 

By many the goddess Astarte of the Phenicians, 
whose festival was always held in April, was be- 
lieved to be the same as Hostre. The Pheenician 
goddess was goddess of the moon; and to the 
moon we must trace the origin of the legend of the 
hare.. In much of the ancient mythology we find 
the hare typifies the moon. And even in Japanese 
art of to-day we frequently find a hare painted 
across the disc of their moon. 

Canonical authority decreed that Easter should 
be celebrated the first Sunday after the full moon 
of the spring. To prevent mistakes the vernal 
equinox was passed on the twenty-first of March; 
and so our Easter falls on the first Sunday which 
happens upon or next after the twenty-first of 
March. 

Easter celebrates the opening year. In Egypt 
the name of the hare is one which means the 
opener. The hare is born with open eyes, and is 
so timid that he never closes them. He is a noc- 
turnal animal, and comes out at night to feed; 
and, as the moon is the sleepless watcher of the 
night, the fanciful imagination of the ancients 
connected the two, and instead of the man in the 
moon introduced the hare in the moon. 

Taking into consideration the close connection 
of Easter and the moon, and the old superstition 
of the hare and the moon, it is quite natural that 
the hare should pose as patron saint of Easter 
eggs. 


THE SPRING AWAKENING. 


Tue little gray squirrel is rubbing his eyes, 
For his sleep was long and sound, 

And the woodchuck peeps at the glowing skies 
From his chamber underground. 

Old Bruin is shambling from out his den 
With a dazed and stupid air, 

And song-birds are flying back again, 
A message of spring to bear. 

The butterfly crawls from its chrysalis, 
The beetles rouse from their nap, 

And blossoms awake at the south wind’s kiss 
And the rain-drop’s gentle tap. 

From their icy fetters the streamlets leap, 
The woodlands with music ring. 

All things are awak’ning from winter sleep, 
To welcome the merry spring. 

ALICE JEAN CLEATOR. 
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WHAT EASTER BROUGHT ROSALIE. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON M’GEE. 


OSALIE MERRIT rose from the piano 
with a sigh. She had just been playing 
Schumann’s “Triumerei” with an ex- 

quisitely delicate touch that evinced great talent. 

“TI do wish I could take music lessons again, 
mamma. I believe music is the only talent I 
have. And isn’t it a pity I can’t cultivate it? ” 

Rosalie could well remember when they had 
everything so comfortable, and she studied music 
under a competent teacher; but cruel reverses 
and the death of her father had wofully changed 
her happy life.” 

“ Nothing would delight me more,” returned the 
mother, in a voice of pathetic sadness, “than to 
give you the best advantages in music; but it isa 
struggle for me to keep you in school. In our 
straightened circumstances we dare not. think of 
accomplishments. Had you thought that to- 
morrow will be Easter?” 

“Yes. I thought of it, mother, and thought of 
my old dress that I have worn all winter, and my 
felt hat with its faded trimming.” 

“They are not very good-looking, daughter; 
but if you smile and look bright, and are agree- 
able, your shabby clothes will be overlooked. I 
think it will be so nice for you to gather a few of 
the sweet, fresh flowers, and take them to Miss 
Whitmore on your way to Sunday School. A 
breath of spring will not be amiss in that tight 
room of hers.” 

“Why, mamma, you surely don’t think I am 


going to Sunday School Easter morning with _ 


these old clothes; and Susie, Virgil, and all the 
girls have been telling me of their pretty new 
suits and straw hats? I just can’t doit!” And 


. Rosalie gave vent to profuse tears. 


“JT know it is a trial to wear your shabby winter 
dress among your young friends in their dainty 
spring finery, but to-morrow celebrates Easter; 
and the best way to honor the day is not by the 
clothes we wear, but by the spirit that possesses 
us. Stop thinking about your clothes, and think 
about the risen Christ, whose spirit we should 
share.” 

Easter Sunday dawned bright and clear. All 
nature seemed to be rejoicing. The flowers were 
gayly nodding to each other, the birds warbling 
their soft love-songs, and the trees clapping their 
little hands for glee. 

Rosalie concluded to follow her mother’s advice, 
and forget her clothes; but pride had a terrible 
struggle. She took the flowers to Miss Whit- 
more, and she was, “Oh, so grateful!” Then she 
saw a group of girls ahead of her, and soon over- 
took them. 

“Where’s your spring hat? ” said one. 


“I wouldn’t have come out to-day without a 
new dress,” said another, with a toss of her head. 

Rosalie felt the unkind words, and felt still 
more a slight coolness on the part of her friends, 
Susie and Virgil. 

The Sunday School convened, and was a pleas- 
ing picture; for the majority of the girls had 
pretty spring suits and hats covered with gay 
flowers and ribbons. Poor Rosalie, felt sadly out 
of place, for she was a striking contrast; but she 
knew that she had done right. She knew her 
pride had been conquered, and it gave her courage 
to hold up her head in spite of the unkind looks 
and words. 

The regular pianist was not present; and, after 
singing one hymn without her, the superintendent 
requested that some one accommodate them to-day 
by coming forward and presiding at the instru- 
ment. No one stirred. The request was re- 
peated, and Rosalie’s heart began thumping. 
She knew all the hymns, but had never played in 
public; and, then, could she walk down that aisle 
before all the people in that old felt hat and 
winter dress? 

She waited just a moment longer, and then 
went forward. All eyes were turned on her. 


‘Some thought that such a shabby girl must be 


audacious to attempt to fill the place of the pianist, 
who was a fine musician. 

Being familiar with the hymns, Rosalie was not 
at all disconcerted, but touched the keys with 
confidence, and improvised some pretty inter- 
ludes. 

The school sang with more than its usual 
animation; and at its close Rosalie was surrounded 
by the superintendent, officers, and other mem- 
bers of the school, who complimented her willing 
spirit and excellent playing. 

She appreciated their words of commendation, 
and said to Virgil and Susie, who were now very 
anxious to walk home with her: “I tell you, girls, 
it pays to do right. I wanted to stay home to-day 
because I was proud, and ashamed to come in this 
dress. But mother showed me how wrong it was, 
and that I must be good and serve the Lord and 
forget my clothes. And see how much happier I 
am than if I had remained at home, and been dis- 
contented! ” 

Rosalie’s mother felt much gratified that her 
daughter had so acceptably filled the vacancy 
caused by the absence of the pianist; but can you 
picture their joy the next day when the following 
note was received? It was from an eminent artist 
of the city, who had formerly been one of Tau- 
sig’s pupils: 

My dear young Friend,—I accidentally dropped into 
the Sabbath School yesterday morning, and heard you 
play. You have unmistakable talent; and, as I saw by 
your plain dress that possibly you are in straitened 
circumstances, I invite you to come to the Conservatory, 
Harlem Square, and [ will give you lessons regularly, 
on the condition that you apply yourself with earnest- 
ness and diligence. 


Do you think that Rosalie regrets that she con- 
quered her pride on Kaster Sunday? 


FAIRIES’ MUFES. 


Know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter’s spent, 

And the warm south wind with its coaxing puffs 
Makes the ice relent ? 


They go where the pussy willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare, 
And, just as your mother does with her furs, 
Hang them out to air. 
Lypia A. Hassroux. 


I am conscious of eternal life. 
THEODORE PARKER. ~ 
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THE WAY LILIES GROW. 


Tury draw their strength for leaf and stem 
Out of the earth that cradled them ; 

Then catch in their tiny hands the rain 

To wash them clean of earthly stain, 

And lift their faces to air and sun 

That clothe in beauty every one. 

To heaven above from earth below, 

That is the way the lilies grow! 


By and by, when the time is come, 
All unconscious they bud and bloom. 
Then in a glory that far outshines 
Richest splendors of royal lines, 
Over the meadows, in bright array, 
The lilies cluster, and seem to say, 

“ How this happened we do not know, 
But that is the way we lilies grow!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME ODD EASTER CUSTOMS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


N Germany, on Good Friday, after the sun has 
gone down, the peasants collect quantities of 


elder, and, after making it into wreaths,” 


hang it up as a protection against lightning. 

In Kent the custom of pudding pieing prevails. 
The young people gather together in companies, 
and visit various public houses, where they have a 
good time generally, and regale themselves with 
pudding pies. These pies are of various sizes, 
some like a small saucer, others as large as a tea- 
cup. They are flat, and filled with a small quan- 
tity of custard. Currants are sprinkled outside. 
Beer is generally served with these dainties. 

In different parts of England, servants of the 
house, and sometimes outsiders, form into parties 
of eight and twelve, and heave people. 


When in the house, a chair lined with white and © 


gayly decorated with colored ribbons is used. 
This chair is borne aloft by rosy-cheeked, buxom 
maidens, who with jest and song move about, 
striving to catch sight of any man who may 
appear. In spite of struggles and remonstrances, 
he is placed in the chair and carried around in 
state. 

Each maid gives him a kiss, in return for which 
favor he presents the donors with a small sum of 
money, which they use in merry-making. 

Heaving, or lifting, varies in different places. 
Sometimes, especially if the ceremony is per- 
formed in the street, the person, in spite of all 
efforts to escape, is placed in a horizontal or 
sitting posture on the hands of his tormentors, 


and carried through the public streets until he* 


pays to be allowed to depart. 

In Warwickshire it is customary for men to 
heave and kiss the women on Easter Monday, and 
for the fair sex to return the compliment on 
Kaster Tuesday. 

In Suabia, during Holy Week, the people gather 
palm leaves, placing one behind the picture of the 
Virgin Mary. Here it must remain until Easter 
Monday, when it is removed while this formula is 
repeated: “Depart all animals without bones!” 
This rite is said to preserve the dwellers in that 
house against any encroachment of fleas during 
the entire year. 

In Bayreuth, at midnight on Easter Day, the 
young girls repair to a fountain. They must 
make as little noise as possible, and try to keep 
any one from seeing them. In their hands they 
hold little willow rings on which their friends’ 
names are written. These they throw into the 
water. 
they believe will also be the first to die. 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem the festival of the “Holy Fire” is ob- 


The person whose ring is the first to sink . 


SPIRIT OF EASTER. 


served. At this season 6f the year the holy place 
is alive with pilgrims of almost every nationality, 
and so great is the crowd on Easter Day that fatal 
accidents often occur. 

The sepulchre beneath the church is said to 
contain sacred fire sent from heaven for this 
occasion. 

When the priests appear on the scene, waving 


‘their burning tapers supposed to have been kindled 


at this sacred fire, the mob becomes perfectly 
frantic. To see them, you would think the inmates 
of an insane asylum had been turned loose for a 


_ but it is merely a farce. 


gala-day. Each man bears a torch. Rushing for- 
ward, he tries to light it from one carried by some 
of the priests or a lucky neighbor who, by dint of 
struggling, pushing, and dealing blows right eae 
left, has accomplished his object. 

The armed police are in charge of the church, 
They have their hands 
full trying to preserve even the semblance of 
order. 

They regard the whole as an amusing show, 
and use forcible measures in order to assert the- 
authority of their master, the sultan. ' 


- 
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EARTH’S AWAKENING. 


. BY MARY L. WYATT. 


OnE morn, in early spring time, 
I wandered near the fiume, 

And found upon the willows 
The fairy velvet pillows 

Of the catkins all abloom. 

The sullen frozen river, 

Held by its icy chain, 

Had slipped its fetters gladly, 
And with new life rushed madly, 
The ocean tides to gain. 


I strolled along the pathway 
Of a meadow growing green, 
And heard a robin singing, 
His morning matin ringing, 
Like a note of hope serene. 
And, by a garden passing, 

I spied the jonquils bright, 
Telling earth’s gladsome story, 
As rays of sunrise glory 
Foretell the nooday light. 


In sheltered places blooming 

I saw the lilies fair, 

Their beauty none transcending, 
Their fragrance upward tending, 
Like incense or a prayer. 

They tell the same old story, 
Each bird or bloom or stream, 
Earth’s newer day is dawning, 
Tis resurrection morning, 

Earth wakes from winter’s dream. 


A PARABLE OF A LITTLE BOY 
WHO WAS LOOKING 
FOR JESUS. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HERE was once a little boy who read 

in his Testament the stories about 

Jesus; and, as little children think 
everything they read is near by, he supposed 


SPRING. 


them. But no Jesus came; and the little 
boy began to be discouraged. 

However, he said: “Let us go and look 
further; for he said, ‘Seek, and ye shall 
find.’” But the two men said, “No, little 
boy, we will go no further; for we know 
how to find him now. We see that Jesus 
is not to be found by disputing, but by fol- 
lowing him. Good-by, little boy. You have 
done us a great deal of good.” 

Then the little fellow journeyed on till he 
came to where a poor beggar sat on the 
ground, and he asked the little boy for bread. 
Charlie took the piece he had saved in the 
morning, and broke it in two, and gave the 
beggar half, and said, “Take this and eat it 
in the name of Christ, and I will eat the rest.” 
And the beggar said, “ Dear little boy, this is 
the first time I have eaten the Lord’s Supper 
for fifty years.” : 

So night came on, and the little boy began 
to be frightened. But the beggar asked him 
who he was and where he lived; and he told 
the whole story. Then the beggar got up 
and went with him, and showed him the way 
home. And his father and mother, who had 
been looking for him all day, were very glad, 
and said, ‘We have sought you all day.” 
But he said: “Why so? I have been look- 
ing for Jesus.” Then he went into his little 
bed, and went to sleep. 

And he dreamed; and, behold! Jesus 
came to him and said: “My dear little boy, 
you have looked for me all day; and I have 
been near you all the time. I was with you 
when you went to look for me, and when 
you went to see the old man and woman, 
and the two arguers, and the sick man, and 
the beggar; and you have led me to all of 
them. The old man and woman will now be 
my disciples. The two arguers have left off 
disputing, and have begun to do good works. 
The sick man blesses God for the charity 
of his fellow-men; and the old beggar feels 
that he is not alone inthe world. Go on, 
little boy, and always do so; and I shall be 


that Jesus and his disciples were living 
near by, in the same town or the next, and he 


_ thought he would like to go and find Jesus, and 


ask him whether he might not stay with him 
awhile, and be one of his scholars. So one morn- 
ing he got up early and set out on his journey 
before any one else wasup. He left a little note 
on the table for his father and mother, which was 
this : 

Dear Papa and Mamma,— Iam going to find Jesus. 
I wish to be one of his disciples, with Peter and James 
and John. I am very little, but I can do something. 
I can bring him water when he is thirsty, and wash 
his feet when he is tired with walking; and by and by 
I will come home and tell you all about it. 

CHARLIE. 


So Charlie set out very bright and fresh. He 
had an idea, as little children have, that the world 
is only a few miles across, and that everything is 
close by. So he thought he would meet some one 
soon who would tell him where Jesus was. But, 
after walking for an hour or so, he began to get 
tired, and wanted his breakfast. He went straight 
into a house and sat down. Now in this house 
there lived a very old man and woman who had no 
children. When they saw this little curly-headed 
boy coming in, they said, “What do you want, my 
son?” And he told them he wanted some bread 
and milk for breafast. They gladly gave it to 
him. And, while he was eating it, he told them 
how he was going to find Jesus, and asked them if 


_ they could tell him where Jesus and his disciples 


were to-day. The old man and woman were as- 
tonished at this question, and said, ‘“ My dear child, 


we do not.” So he thanked them for his breakfast ; 
and they gave him a piece of bread to take with 
him, and he went away. Then the old man and 
woman said to each other, “Is it not strange that 
this little boy should be trying to find Jesus, 
and we have never tried to be Christians all 
our lives?” So they resolved they would begin 
then to be Christians, and they knelt down and 
prayed God to make them so; and they felt very 
happy. : 

So the little boy went on, and came to where 
two men were sitting and disputing. One was an 
infidel, and did not believe in Jesus Christ at all. 
The other was a Christian, but he was a hard sort 
of a Christian, who could argue for Christ; but he 
did it as if he were scolding. The little boy 
stopped to listen, and presently went up and said: 
“If this man wants to know Christ, don’t wait 
here talking and scolding, but come and help me 
to find him; for I am looking for him, too.” 
Then he took them each by the hands and led 
them along, and they stopped arguing, curious to 
see where he was going; and they went along 
together. 

Presently they came to where some one was 
lying on the ground, groaning with pain. Then 
the little boy said: “Oh, now we shall see Jesus, 
for he always goes where people are sick. He will 
come here presently. Let us sit down by this 
sick man and nurse him and make him comfort- 
able, and Jesus will come here directly.” 
sat down and nursed the sick man, till at last he 
felt better, and got up and went away, thanking 


So they 


with you. Though you cannot see me, you 
shall feel me in your heart.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBBIE’S EASTER PLANT. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


OBBIE LENT was counting the days until 
Easter Sunday. His Sunday School had 
been invited to a church in another part of 

the city, where hundreds of children from various 
Sunday Schools were to meet together to join in 
an Haster service, and where each child was to re- 
ceive a present of a plant for his very own. 

It was not a new thing to all of the children, for 
it was the custom to carry out this delightful pro- 
gramme every year. Robbie had heard about it 
from the boys in his class, but he had never had 
the good fortune to be able to attend. Every 
winter he went South with his father and mother; 
and, when they came home late in the month of 
April, the Easter celebration was all over. This 
year he rejoiced that he need not miss the great 
festival. 

He talked a good deal about the plant he was to 
receive; and his Uncle Tom Nichols, who was 
visiting at the house, reminded him that he would 
have to water his plant every day. Robbie had a 
bad habit of “forgetting,” but he declared stoutly 
that he should never neglect his plant for one 
day. 

Uncle Tom promised him the finest jack-knife 
that could be bought, if he would keep his con- 
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tract until June, which was the time set for Mr. 
Nichols’ next visit. 

The long-expected day came at last; and Robbie 
woke feeling very happy, even before he was wide- 
awake enough to know what made him so. Then, 
when he remembered, he said, “Hurrah! it’s 
Easter Sunday.” And he jumped out of bed, and 
ran to the window to look at the weather. It was 
a beautiful day; and no child would have to stay 
at home because of rain or wind, as sometimes 
unfortunately happened. 

Robbie went to church with his father and 
mother, and saw five little children christened. 
His mother told him of his own christening in that 
very church, when he was no larger than the 
smallest of those babies; and Robbie laughed to 
think he ever could have been so tiny. After 
church he went to Sunday School, where the ser- 
vice was short; for in the afternoon they were to 
meet here again to go to the church to which they 
were invited. 

It was the custom in Robbie’s Sunday School 
to give all the, little children and all the new 
scholars beautiful china Easter eggs with flowers 
or birds’ nests, or something equally pretty painted 
upon them. And this year Robbie received one; 
for, though he was neither a new scholar nor one 
of the smallest children, he had never before been 
present when the eggs were given out. 

This was a complete surprise to him; and I 
think nothing ever looked more beautiful to him 
than that lovely Easter egg with the cluster of 
violets painted on its white surface. 

He came near dropping and breaking it in his 
eagerness to show it to his father and mother 
when he reached home. 

His mother had good-naturedly ordered dinner 
a half-hour earlier than usual, out of regard for 
his anxiety to be in good season at the place of 
meeting. 

Early as he was, he found many before him; 
and the room was soon filled with excited, chatter- 
ing boys and girls. 

When the signal was given, they marched out 
two by two, and made quite a procession as they 
walked along the street. Robbie felt that he was 
of more importance than ever before, when he 
saw people looking at their little band with in- 
terest and curiosity. — 

When they reached the church where the ser- 
vice was to be held, there were so many children 
that Robbie’s school seemed a very small part of 
the whole. They were soon seated, and Robbie 
was pleased to have a place near the pulpit; for it 
gave him a good chance to look at the plants and 
the flowers. The church was prettily decorated, 
and the platform was one mass of bloom; for there 
were hundreds of flowering plants which were to 
be given out to the children later. 

The audience, too, looked like a vast flower 
garden; for the girls wore their new Easter hats, 
all of which were trimmed with great bunches of 
flowers or grasses or berries, and the effect was 
very gay and cheerful. 

Robbie joined in the singing with a will. All the 
other children did the same, and the result was 
worth hearing. Then all the children took part in 
the responsive service; and there was no low, in- 
distinct mumbling, but the words came out clear 
and strong. 

Robbie thought he should like to go to sucha 
large Sunday School every week. Perhaps he en- 
joyed meeting with so many children more than 


the others did, for he did not have as many oppor- 


tunities to mingle with companions of his own age. 
He was an only child, and his parents travelled so 
much that he could not go to school regularly, but 
had to have a private teacher; and that was no fun 
at all, in Robbie’s opinion. 

After the singing and reading there were ad- 


dresses which were easy to understand, and not 
too long; and then, after another hymn, came the 
distribution of the plants. 

Robbie’s was a beautiful pink geranium with 
two large blossoms and ever so many buds. He 
was so pleased with it that he could hardly wait to 
get home to show it. To save time, he made 
a short cut through an alley; and, as he passed 
an old wooden house, he heard an eager voice 
exclaim, “O mother, look at the flower, will 
you?” 

Glancing up, he saw a boy with thin white face 
sitting propped up with pillows at the open win- 
dow. Robbie instinctively stopped a moment, and 
he and the sick boy exchanged friendly smiles. 

“ That’s a beauty, isn’t it?” remarked the stran- 
ger. “Is it yours?” E 

“Yes,” said Robbie, proudly: and then he told 
the story of how and where he got it. 

The pale boy listened eagerly. “And there 
were hundreds and hundreds of them!” said he, 
“© mother, just think of it! What a sight it 
must have been! ” 

“Frank is very fond of flowers,” his mother ex- 
plained to Robbie. “I never saw any one who 
thought so much_of them.” 

“ Miss Lyons gave me some violets, and I’ve got 
them now.” And Frank pointed to some withered 
blossoms in a glass near him. “But your plant 
won't fade. That’s the best of it. It will be lots 
of company, won’t it?” 

His mother smiled sadly as she said, “ Boys who 
can run about and get out of doors-don’t think so 
much of company as you do, my dear.” 

‘Do you always have to stay in the house?” 
asked Robbie, who, having passed the plant over 
for Frank to look at, was waiting for its return. 

“He cannot walk,” his mother made answer in 
alow tone; but Frank hardly noticed the remark, 
80 busy was he examining the geranium. 

“Look at the buds!” he exclaimed. 
you'll have blossoms all summer.” 

“Perhaps the little boy would like the plant 
himself,” suggested his mother, smiling, as she 
saw Frank seemed to have forgotten that Robbie 
was waiting. 

“Oh, of course, excuse me,” he said quickly. 
But one could see that he was loath to part with 
the treasure. “Do you live around here? I 
should like to know how soon that large bud will 
be out, and how many blossoms you have. Can’t 
you come round this way and tell afellow? You 
see I feel kind of acquainted with the plant now,” 
he added apologetically, “and I’d like to know 
how it’s getting on.” 

“He has so little to take up his time,” his 
mother interposed gently. “He has to be alone 
all day while I am away at my work.” 

Robbie had been thinking hard for some min- 
utes, and had been fighting a little battle all by 
himself as he watched the sick boy gazing loy- 
ingly at the pink geranium. It was a beautiful 
plant, and he knew he should enjoy it himself. 
But what if he were sick and lame, and lived in a 
poor little room in a dark alley, and had to stay. 
alone all day, and loved flowers so much that he 
talked about them as if they were alive? Robbie 
drew a long breath as he decided that a boy like 
that ought to have the plant. 

So, when Frank passed it back to him, Robbie 
said, “ You may keep it for your own.” 

Frank’s color rose, and his face broke into 
smiles. “Do you mean it?” he exclaimed joy- 
fully; but, seeing his mother’s disapproving 
glance, he said, “But I ought not to take it.” 

Robbie was not to be put aside, however, now 
that his mind was made up. “Please take it,” he 
said earnestly. “I want you to have it; and I’ll 
come round to see you, and I can watch the plant 
that way.” Frank’s delight was good to see; and 
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Robbie went home feeling well pleased, even 
though he left the plant behind him. 

His father and mother were surprised to see 
him return empty-handed. They laughed at first 
when he told them he had given his plant to an- 
other boy, and his father asked him if it was to 
get rid of watering it every day that had made 
him dispose of it. But, when they understood just 
how it happened, both papa and mamma were well 
pleased with their little son. 

His mother gave him a basket of good things 
for Frank a few days later, and Robbie found his 
new friend sitting in his usual place at the win- 
dow. The geranium stood close by him, but the 
earth looked dry; and Frank said regretfully, 
“The poor thing did not get any water this morn- 
ing. Mother has to hurry so to get off to her 
work that she cannot always attend to it.” 

“Tll get some,” said Robbie; and, going to the 
sink, he came back in a moment with a dipperful 
of water. , 

Frank put out his hand. “I can do it myself 
now,” he said gayly; and Robbie looked on with 
surprise to see what evident pleasure ‘he took in 
the simple task. 

Gradually Robbie fell into the habit of stopping 
every day on his way to or from school; and it 
got to be a regular thing for him to draw the 
water for the geranium. He bought Frank a tiny 
toy watering-pot, which pleased the boy more than 
anything he had ever had, except of course the 
plant, and which held just enough water for their 
purpose. 

Robbie had briefly written his uncle not to bring 
him the jack-knife, because he had given his plant 
away; and it was not until Mr. Nichols came on 
in June that he heard the whole story. He told 
Robbie that he considered the jack-knife fairly 
earned, for it seemed that he watered the plant 
every day, after all, and went away from home to 
do it at that. 

Mr. Nichols’ interest was at once aroused in the 
lame boy. His own little boy, his only child, had 
been a cripple, and had died when he was six years 
old. Ever since then there had been a special 
place in Mr. Nichols’ heart for all children, and 
sick children most of all. 

He asked Robbie to take him to see Frank; and 
then he had a talk with Frank’s mother; and got 
her permission to have a skilful surgeon examine 
the boy. The verdict was very encouraging,—a 
simple operation and a certain course of treatment 
for a few months or a year would cure the lame- 
ness, and in time Frank would be as well as other 
children. 

It all came about as the great surgeon had said ; 
and now Frank is looking forward to going to the 
Easter service himself this year, and enjoying it 
even more than Robbie, if that is possible. 


THE SAP HAS BEGUN TO FLOW. 


Tue woods are still sleeping, 
But grass is a-peeping 
_ From under the snow. 
The swallows are coming, 
The bees are a-humming, 
The sap has begun to flow. 
The buds that were hidden 
In brown coats are bidden 
To break and let the world know. 
The ice king is quaking, 
The spring-time is waking, 
For sap has begun to flow! 
Selected. 


I must do something to keep my thoughts fresh 
and growing. I dread nothing so much as fall- 
ang into a rut. 

James A. GARFIELD. | 


AN EASTER SONG. 


Over the ages is shining a glory; 
Down through the centuries floats a sweet strain ; 
Millions now dead have repeated the story, 
Millions that followed have told it again; 
Empires have crumbled and Time has grown 
hoary ; 
Over all rose the triumphant refrain : 
Christ has arisen. 
Out of the olden time 
Floated a golden chime; 
Throughout all Christendom yearly ’tis rung. 
Men may be laid away, 
Nations may fade away ; 
But the sweet story forever is young. 


Into the future it beacons before us; 
Out of the past it has blazoned the way ; 
Like to a pillar of fire it shines o’er us, 
Like a cloud pillar it leads us each day. | 
All of the peoples are joining the chorus, 
Swelling and growing in beauty for aye: 
Christ has arisen, 
Beckoning on to us, 
Bringing the dawn to us, 
Streaming afar through the portals unswung. 
Men may be laid away, 
Nations may fade away; 
But the sweet story forever is young. 


Memories bearing the fragrance of lilies 
Come to us now in the sweet Easter time. 
Visions of light with a prophecy thrill us, 
Glimpses afar of a happier clime. 
Voices from out of the centuries fill us 
Full of the gleams of a splendor sublime: 
Christ has arisen, 
Radiant, glorious, 
O’er death victorious. 
So through the whole earth the glad song is sung. 
Men may be laid away, 
Nations may fade away; 
But the sweet story forever is young. 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EASTER LILY. 


BY 8. FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 


HEN the children think of Easter Sunday, 
they will remember the beautiful white 
lilies which are placed about the altar or 

. pulpit of the church, where all the people can see 
them looking so white and pure. It always seems 
as if they were praising God and thanking Him for 
sending Jesus to bless the people and show them 
how to live rightly. Perhaps the children have 
heard some one say, “She is as fair as a lily,” 
meaning to be white, pure, and beautiful. 

Now the Easter lily of this story was not a 
white, but a black one. ‘“ How funny!” the chil- 
dren say. “A black lily?” This Easter blossom 
lived in the sunny South, and was not a flower, 
but a little black girl, four years old, named Allie 
May. Why should a little black girl be called a 
lily? Why she did seem like a white lily this 
story will tell. 

Her home was in a pleasant Southern city; but 
the house where she lived was very small, with 
only two rooms and not many pretty things in 
them. But still Allie May was a very happy child. 
She had a good papa and mamma, also her grand- 
ma, who dearly loved her, doing all they could 
to make her happy. She was cute-looking, with 
her round black face, big dark eyes, crinkly hair 
braided all over her head and tied with ribbons. 
She dearly loved to go to church with her 
grandma, “Anne Glover,” as she called her, and 
was a great pet of all the people, who smiled and 
nodded their heads when she went about to take 
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up the collection, as much as to say, “Isn’t she a 
smart child?” or “chile,” as the negroes say. 
Allie May would walk quickly up the aisle, put 
the plate on a table near “ Brother Walker,” the 
preacher, who would also smile when he saw the 
little girl with such a serious look on her face, 
and then run back to grandma, Anne Glover, as 
quickly as possible. 

Now all these people at church, her papa, 
mamma, grandma, and playmates, were real black 
folks; and large numbers of them lived in this 
Southern city, working hard every day for the 
white folks, to earn money for their families. 
One Easter morning Allie May was delighted to see 
the sun shining brightly, the sky blue, and to feel 
the soft, warm breeze blowing about when she 
ran out doors. “Now I can wear my new white 
dress and bonnet,” she cried. ‘Anne Glover, will 
you take me to see Lorah this afternoon, so I can 
show her my pretty white dress?” When her 
mamma had put on the ruffled white dress and 
tied the white bonnet about her round black face, 
she looked like a fairy all in white and black. 
Her grandma kissed the little face again and 
again, saying, “ You’re a little white angel lily.” 
The people watched as she placed the money plate 
near Brother Walker, then, going to her place in 
the corner, knelt down, put together her small 
black hands, and said her little prayer. To these 
people she seemed as fair as a lily, white and 
beautiful. 

Dear, innocent child! Even if her body was 
black, the soul within was white and pure; for she 
loved God and Jesus Christ, his dear Son, who 
said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” as he 
took the little children in his arms and blessed 
them. After church she went to see her little 
white friend, Lorah, who hugged and kissed her. 
Allie May had told her mamma “that Lorah had 
long golden hair, blue eyes, and pearly white 
skin, so pretty!” lLorah’s family exclaimed. 
“Isn’t she too cunning for anything?” said her 
mamma. “An Haster blossom,” cried her auntie, 
when they saw her chubby black face in the white 
bonnet, and looked at the ruffled white dress her 
mamma had made. “She’s like an Easter lily, 
shure ’nuf,” said Anne Glover, with pride, as she 
looked at her little grand-daughter. She was, 
indeed, an Easter lily in purity of soul and inno- 
cence of childhood. 

Now the children can see why a little black girl 
can be like a pure white lily. And remember, no 
matter what color one may be, the life and soul of 
every child can be white and spotless as the 
beautiful Easter blossoms if they love God and the 
dear Jesus who loved and blessed all the little 
children so many years ago. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
NOSEH’S FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


BY DORCAS DARE. 


LACK as coal was Nose. One round white 
dot marked the tip of her nose. And so, 
when Ruth wondered what name she could 

give her new kitten, Frank said: “That's easy 
enough. Call her Nose!” 

“Why, of course! Why, it’s the best name in 
the world for her! It just fits her!” answered 
Ruth. 

Nose was only six months old when the first 
snow of the season fell. It came down, and coy- 
ered the*earth in the night, when all the family 
were asleep. 

Bridget was up early the next morning. She 
opened the door of the woodshed, and swept the 
snow from the steps. 

Nose followed her from the warm kitchen; and 
Bridget, seeing her, made a snowball and tossed 
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it out into the yard. Nose dashed after it. Hardly 
had she reached it when Bridget closed the door. 
Nose caught the snowball and gave it a push. 
Then she stood still and held up one little black paw. 

“Dear me!” she said to herself: “this funny 
white stuff all over my yard is as cold as ice! It 
wasn’t here last night. Where did it come from? 
It’s too cold! I don’t like it! Ill go back into 
the kitchen. I’m afraid of this dreadful white 
stuff!” She ran back to the familiar doorstep, 
but she could not push the door open. 

“Mieux! mieux!” she cried. “I’mcold! I’m 
afraid! Let mein! Let mein! Mieux! mieux! * 

She shivered with cold. She trembled with 
fear. She dared not move. She did not know 
what to do. She watched the door. Bridget 
might be picking up wood, and might open it. 

“Where is my mistress? Why doesn’t she 
come and take me away from this dreadful white 
stuff that somebody has thrown all over my 
yard? ” she wondered. 

Poor little Nose watched the door in vain. 
“Mieux, mieux!” she cried in vain. No one 
heard her, no one opened the door, no one said, 
“Come, Nose, it is breakfast time, and I know 
you are hungry!” 

She looked wistfully at the windows of the 
chambers; but it was early, and no one was awake 
but Bridget. 

Ruth came to the breakfast table with a troubled 
face. 

“TI cannot find Nose,” she said. “ Bridget says 
she ran out doors; but she must have come in 
again. She wouldn’t stay out in the cold. I 
can’t think where she is.” 

“She will be hungry pretty soon, and come for 
her breakfast,” said her mother. 

“She is hiding among the wood, watching for 
mice,” added Frank. “She'll be round by the 
time we’re through our breakfast. Catch her 
going without her hot milk! ” 

But the morning passed, and the afternoon; and 
Nose did not appear. 

Upstairs, in all the chambers, in every nook and 
corner of the big attic where they had romped to- 
gether, searched anxious, tearful Ruth. Out in 
the barn, in the hay-loft, in the harness-room, in 
the tool-room, in the wagons and the carts and the 
carriages, in the very stalls of the horses, looked 
Frank. “It will be a freezing night,” he thought, 
“and I must find her before dark.” 

Down in the cellar, in the coal-bins, in the veg- 
etable room, in the store-closets, hunted Bridget. 
‘“*T wish I hadn’t sent her chasing after that snow- 
ball,” she thought, reproaching herself. “But I 
didn’t think she’d stay a minute, and I’m almost 
sure I left the door open for her to come in. 
Twas the wind blew it to, but she’d had plenty of 
time to come in. Perhaps she’s got caught in the 
wood-pile.” 

She came upstairs and went out into the wood- 
shed, and climbed over the great, loose piles of 
wood, and peered into every crevice, and called 
encouragingly : “ Come out, pussy! Come, pussy! 
Come, Nose!” But the twilight came, and the 
stars shone out, and the strange white stuff in 
Nose’s back yard shone whiter still when the moon 
rose and touched it with its wonderful light; and 
still hunt the house through, hunt the barn through, 
there was no trace of Nose! Ruth, who had been 
in tears all the day, went to bed uncomforted by her 
mother’s prediction that Nose would yet be found. 
Frank added his word of cheer. “Cats have nine 
lives. Nose is only six months old. She'll be 
around to-morrow! ” 

He rose earlier than usual the next morning. 
“Poor little Ruth must have Nose!” he said to 
himself. “Ill go around to all the neighbors and 
ask if she has strayed their way. I wish I had 
thought of it yesterday!” 
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As he stepped out into the back yard, he called 
the kitten. ‘Nose, Nose, where are you, Nose?” 

He crossed the yard. He would go over to the 
Hilton’s by way of the orchard. Poor little Nose 
might have wandered off in that direction, he 
thought. 

He stopped suddenly. Was it a faint cry? 
Was she shut up in the barn, after all? 

He hurried toward it, and opened one of the 
big doors. ‘Nose! Nose!” he called; but only 
the horses answered him. 

He stepped back into the yard again, and called: 
“Nose! Nose! Nose! Nose!” 

“I’m sure I heard her!” he said, listening 
intently. 

He ran back to the barn aftera moment. He 
flung himself upon the floor, and called in his loud- 
est tones: “ Nose! Nose!” 

And then with a shout he dashed across the 
yard and into the house. 

He ran upstairs and rapped upon Ruth’s door. 

“Tye hunted her down!” he called. ‘ She’s all 
right. Get up, and I’ll show you where Nose is! 
I'll wait in the kitchen for you.” 

He laughed when Ruth appeared. “She is 
under the barn!” he said. “She ran into the hole 
the squirrels dug, and the wind piled a drift 
against that corner of the barn; and so she 
couldn’t get out.” 

Ruth poured some milk into Nose’s saucer. 
“She must be starving!” she thought. Then she 
tied on her hood. “Come!” she said. “I’m all 
ready now! Poor Nose must be almost frozen!” 

Frank ran across to the barn, and brought out a 
shovel. 

“She wouldn’t be very cold in there,” he said, 
as he attacked the drift. “But I guess she'll 
have a-good appetite for her breakfast! ” 

He shovelled rapidly. ‘“ Here she comes,” he 
cried after a few minutes. ‘Well, Miss Nose, 
you made us a pretty sight of work yesterday! ” 

“Oh, you poor, dear kitty!” cried Ruth, as she 
caught her up and kissed her cold little face. 
“Couldn’t you get out of that dreadful hole? 
Why didn’t you cry, so that we could hear you?” 

“ Dear me!” purred happy Nose. “I didn’t try to 
get out! I was too frightened! This dreadful 
white stuff frightened me! I wanted to hide! 
But I’m not a bit afraid of it now, because I’m 
in your arms, and you'll take care of me!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALECK AND THE SNOW. 


BY L. C. TULLOCH. 


LECK was a horse, and belonged to little 
Hugh. He had lost his curly mane and 
tail, and parts of his wooden body could 

be seen through the holes in his once glossy 
brown hide. 

But he was still dear to his master, and shared 
all the little boy’s pleasures. It was “Aleck! 
Where’s Aleck? ” every hour of the day. 

If Hugh had a piece of cake, Aleck must taste 
it. Ifa flower was given him, Aleck was called to 
smell it. 

One day Hugh was standing on a stool, looking 
out of the window. There was no sunshine. The 
sky was gray. : 

Suddenly strange white things filled the air, and 
came fluttering, fluttering down to the ground. 

*“O mamma!” called Hugh. “Come and see! 
Fevvers! Fevvers! ” 

“No,” said his mamma. “They are not 
feathers, but snowflakes. It is snowing.” 

It was the first time the little fellow had seen 
snow to know it as such. 

“Snowing!” he cried excitedly. 


“Snowing! 
Where’s Aleck?” 


He jumped from the stool, found Aleck, and 
clambered up to the window again. © 

Holding the old, worn-out horse to the pane, he 
said tenderly : — 

“See it, Aleck! 
snow!” 

And Aleck looked solemnly out at the snow. 
with his one eye; but what he thought of it no 
one can tell. 


See it! It’s snow, Aleck, 


Shallow men believe in luck: strong men believe 
an cause and effect. EMERSON. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A SHORT STORY, BY THE EDITOR. 


EASTER came again, and Jamie brought that 
plant to church which he had received one year 
before. 

We remembered the time and what was said and 
done. Plants were given out to the pupils. Each 
pupil was asked to try, and to try hard, to make 
the plant live. Then a report would be made at 
the next Easter Festival. Of course, all the 
children felt sure of success. Each one at the 
time resolved to care for the plant faithfully, and 
show it, larger and more beautiful, at the church. 

But Jamie was the only one who succeeded. 
This seemed strange. So he was asked how it 
came to pass that he, and he alone, won the prize. 
But first the others were questioned. The Sun- 
day School was not large. Annie declared she 
hadn’t the time to look after her plant. Ned 
reported that the cat eat up his. Mary lost hers 
by the frost. John did not give his enough 
water. Julia “got tired of the thing.” William 
did not think it was worth while to spend so much 
time on a small thing, when he could buy a better 


one for ten cents.. And so on. 
Jamie looked on the matter as a promise. He 
took pride in watching the little plant grow. He 


thought of his school and the teacher, spared no 
pains, loved that particular plant, and watched it 
to water it, train it, help it. 

And the minister said Jamie had taught the 
Easter lesson by his example. Easter teaches us 
the importance of faithfulness and love. Flowers 
spring up because God cares for them. Spring 
comes because God has loving laws that never get 
tired. We are immortal because of our natures 
that must be trained and watched. 

The plants of reverence, goodness, honor, kind- 
ness, require the same care, then character con- 
quers all changes. 

Yes. Life is a gift; but it must be cared for 
all the time and lovingly, and then Easter hope 
and Easter truth become eternal blossoms and 
fruit. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 
Dear Editor, — My Sunday-School teacher takes the 
Every Other Sunday paper, and she supplies every 
individual scholar with one. We all like them very 
much, and we think the stories very interesting. As 
I was looking the paper over, I happened to see 
Twisted Vegetables; and so I thought I would try and 
do them. I thought I would send you some Twisted 
Flowers to put in Every Other Sunday, and so I will 
write them down. Hoping to find my name in the 
Every Other Sunday as having the Twisted Vegetables 
right, Yours respectfully, 
PavuLinE R. GERRY. 


Dear Editor,— Though I do not take the Every 
Other Sunday, I see it at my cousin’s house, and en- 
joy making out the puzzles; and now I send you one 
which we made, hoping that you will publish it. 

Sincerely yours, A. CHRISTINE Evans. 


East LEexineton, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
like the paper very much. I think the stories are 
very interesting. I will send you some answers. I 
will close now. Your friend, 
PEARL E. WRIGHT. 


ENIGMA XYVI. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 3, 15, 10, 7, 8, is what we live upon. 

My 16, 6, 12, is a personal pronoun. 

My 2, 15, 13, 9, is something from which we tell di- 

rection of wind. : 

My 4, 15, 5, is something which comes from the sun. 

My 7, 10, 1, 9, is something with foliage. 

My 11, 3, 1, 14, from which plants grow. 

My whole is the name of a paper which we all love. 
A. CHRISTINE EyAns. 


A PRINTER’S PIE. 
Mya veehna grnib ethe sjyo mrof aobev, 
Doog glsena nwgiethe irteh fstig fo vloe, 
Knid rtnefou wrtes yht thap twhi wflesro, 
Dan uideg tehe ogthruh eth nnsuy uhors. 
L. 8. Wice1N. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


Teporelioh Syhinctah 
Eponies Yadis 
Tolvets Nerf 
Naglomia Hadail 
Rysthecanhmum  Kinp 


PAULINE R. GERRY. 


CONUNDRUMS XVII. AND XVIII. 


Avr what time by the clock is a pun the most effective ? 
Wy is a postman like a college professor ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. XIV. 


Eniema X1V.— Abraham Lincoln. 

Cross En1gMa.— Rose. ; 

CHARADE XII.— Purchase (Purr-chase). 

ConunpRUM XV.—A good conscience. 

TwistED Monrus.— January, March, May, July, 
September, November, February, April, June, August, 
October, December. 


All about Kate,— 
1. Advocate. 
2. Adjudicate. 
8. Defalcate. 
4. Delicate. 
5. Dislocate. 
6. Duplicate 
7. Educate. 
8. Eradicate. 
9. Extricate. 


12. Imprecate. 
13. Intoxicate. 
14. Intricate. 
15. Invocate. 
16. Lubricate. 
17. Masticate. 
18. Prevaricate. 
19. Prognosticate. 
20. Predicate. 
10. Fabricate. 21. Suffocate. 
11. Hypothecate. 22. Rusticate. 
23. Vacate. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A 10) 
AWC RON 
10) R 


zaHoaPr 


The following readers have sent in correct answers 
to puzzles: Pearl E. Wright, Lizzie Taylor, Pauline 
R. Gerry, Azile T. Inness Brown. 
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